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CHRISTMAS IN THE TEMPLE. 


THERE is probably no barrister or studeut nowa- 
days who would voluntarily spend Christmas in 
the Temple. A literary junior, desirous of writ- 
ing up Temple ghosts, may perhaps occasionally 
linger on in chambers in the hope of meeting 
with the shade of Blackstone or some other 
eminent lawyer who has been ‘called’ from the 
English Bar ; or of holding converse with one or 
two white-robed, red-crossed, spirits of knightly 
form, who would tell him the mysteries of their 
cross-legged companions in arms, whose effigies 
in the Temple Church are the cause of so 
much learned inquiry. As a rule, however, the 
‘Templars’ haunts’ are quite deserted at this 
time of the year; the silk gowns have gone to 
their stately homes to enjoy a well-earned rest 
from 

The tedious forms, the solemn prate, 

The pert dispute, the dull debate ; 


and the juniors, with the gallantry for which 
juniors have been famous from time immemorial, 
are delighting the fair inmates of many a country 
house by their wit and softened speech. 

But in olden days—say, two hundred years 
ago, or less, when all Templars resided in the 
Temple under a sort of collegiate government, 
and were subject to numerous rules laid down 
by the Benchers of their Inn as to dress, grow- 
ing of beards, and good behaviour generally— 
things were very different. If the Temple is 
now a lonely place at Christmas-time, and the 
grand old Hall a veritable ‘banquet-hall deserted,’ 
the contrary was the case when the Benchers, in 
their annual parliament expressly summoned, 
‘entered into solempn consultation’ to devise 
plans for the spending of a right merry Yuletide, 
and at the close of their deliberations, ‘in token 
of joy and good liking,’ passed beneath the hearth 
and sung a carol. 

Christmas was truly a ‘solempn,’ if a merry, 
reality then. Grave, indeed, weré the delibera- 
tions of those old-time Benchers when, with the 
consciousness of a great responsibility, they con- 


sidered the way to be glad. They were believers 
in things being done decently and in order: 
every detail in the preparations for their annual 
rejoicings was carried out with great exactitude, 
as is evidenced by the record that ‘the Steward 
was commanded to provide five fat brawns and 
al manner of spices, flesh and fowl ;’ and the 
chief Butler to have ready ‘a rich cupboard of 
plate, silver and parcel-gilt, besides twelve fine 
large tablecloths of damask, the historic green 
pots, torches, bread and ale” The Constable 
Marshal, too, was ordered to supply ‘a fair gilt 
compleat harneys with a nest of feathers in the 
helm, and a fair poleaxe to bear in his hand, 
so as to be chevalrously ordered on Christmas 
Day.’ 

The actual festivities, or ‘ hospitable Christmass- 
ings, as they were called, commenced with a 
grand dinner in Hall on Christmas Eve, when 
the tables were arranged with much ceremony by 
the Marshal, and the company placed according te 
their several degrees with great precision, from 
the learned judge to the newly-joined student. 
Each course was brought in preceded by the 
minstrels, sounding their instruments, and fol- 
lowed by the Steward and the Marshal, who 
made three solemn curtsies as they passed each 
table. 

At the end of the dinner, the musicians sung 
a song at the highest table, and ‘the officers 
addressed themselves every one in his office to 
avoid the tables in fair and decent manner from 
one table to another, until the highest should be 
solempnly avoided, the musicians standing right 
above the harth side with the noise of their 
music sounding.’ After dinner came the revels 
and dancings, which were continued during the 
twelve following days; and each day, after 
dinner and supper, the senior Master of the 
Revels sang a carol, and commanded others of 
the company to sing with him, which we are told 
was always ‘very decently performed,’ 

On Christmas Day, after hearing divine service 
at the grand old Temple Church—built by their 
predecessors the Religious Knights—the lawyers 
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breakfasted in Hall ‘with brawn, mustard, and 
malmsey.’ The first course at their Christmas 
dinner, which was thoroughly English in every 
respect—as indeed are the educational dinners 
of the Temple to-day—was always ‘a fair and 
large boar’s head upon a silver platter with 
minstralsye.’ 

The grandest ceremony of all took place on 
the following day, St Stephen’s Day, when a 
sort of drama in which the company personated 
various characters, accompanied by music and 
dancing and a good deal of pageantry, was 
enacted. The chief personage on this occasion 
was termed the ‘Lord of Misrule, who was 
attended by his courtiers—Sir Francis Flatterer, 
Sir Randle Rackabite, Sir Morgan Mumchance, 
and Sir Bartholomew Baldbreech. The perform- 
ance commenced with the entry of the Constable 
Marshal arrayed with ‘a fair rich complete 
harneys, white and bright and gilt with a nest of 
feathers of all colours upon his crest or helm, 
and a gilt poleaxe in his hand.’ The Constable 
was accompanied by another officer, called the 
Lieutenant of the Tower. 

Preceding these officials were sixteen trum- 
peters, four drums, and fifes, and four men in 
white ‘harneys’ bearing on their shoulders the 
model of a tower. When this procession had 
walked three times round the fire to the sound 
of music, the Constable Marshal and Lieutenant 
of the Tower knelt before the Lord Chancellor— 
who was always invited on these occasions—and 
prayed to be taken into his service, Then came 
the ‘ Master of the Game’ and the ‘ Ranger of the 
Forest,’ the former clothed in green velvet; and 
the latter in a suit of green satin, and having in 
his hand a bow and several arrows ; each of these 
officers also carried a hunting-horn slung over 
his shoulder. On arriving at the fire, they blew 
together ‘three courageous blasts of venery,’ and 
paced round about it three times; and then, 
making three curtsies, desired to be admitted 
into the service of the Lord Chancellor. After 
some other formalities, a fox and a cat were 
hunted round the Hall by nine or ten couple 
of hounds, their deaths terminating these strange 
proceedings. 

During the revels, persons offending against any 
of the rules were committed to the custody of 
the Lieutenant of the Tower; but if they could 
make their escape to the buttery and bring into 
Hall a manchet on the point of a knife, they 
were set free, the buttery being regarded as a 
sanctuary. 

The last of the revels was held in the Inner 
Temple Hall on the 2d of February 1733, when, 
after dinner, the whole company joined hands 
and danced round the coal-fire, according to one 
of their old customs, to the singing of the ancient 
song, ‘Round about the Coal-fire.’ 

And so the Templars’ revels are ended, and 
their spirit-actors gone ; their Benchers no longer 
meet in ‘solempn consultation’ at Christmas-time ; 
and the student of to-day is denied the pleasure 
of playing games with the Lord Chancellor. 

t seems a pity that none of these ancient 
Christmas ceremonies are now observed in the 
Temple, where so many of the customs of old 
English life are still kept up. Perhaps some of 
the proceedings at the ‘hospitable Christmass- 
ings’ might not accord with nineteenth-century 
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ideas of propriety; but surely no harm would 
result if Bench and Bar, after wrangling with 
one another all the year, joined hands once more 
around the coal-fire and sang a carol ‘in token 
of joy and good liking.’ 


THE SURGEON OF GASTER FELL. 


CHAPTER III.—OF THE GRAY COTTAGE IN THE 
GLEN. 


Ir was either on the fourth or the fifth day 
after I had taken possession of my cottage that I 
was astonished to hear footsteps upon the grass 
outside, quickly followed by a crack, as from a 
stick, upon the door. The explosion of an 
infernal machine would hardly have surprised or 
discomfited me more. I had hoped to have 
shaken off all intrusion for ever, yet here was 
somebody beating at my door with as little cere- 
mony as if it had been a village alehouse. Hot 
with anger, I flung down my book, withdrew the 
bolt just as my visitor had raised his stick to 
renew his rough application for admittance. He 
was a tall powerful man, tawny-bearded and 
deep-chested, clad in a loose-fitting suit of tweed, 
cut for comfort rather than elegance. As he 
stood in the shimmering sunlight I took in every 
feature of his face. The large fleshy nose ; the 
steady blue eyes, with their thick thatch of over- 
hanging brows; the broad. forehead, all knitted 
and lined with furrows, which were strangely at 
variance with his youthful bearing. In spite of 
his weather-stained felt hat and the coloured 
handkerchief slung round his brown muscular 
neck, I could see at a glance he was a man of 
breeding and education. I had been prepared 
for some wandering shepherd or uncouth tramp, 
but this apparition fairly disconcerted me. 

‘You look astonished,’ said he, with a smile. 
‘Did you think, then, that you were the only 
man in the world with a taste for solitude? You 
see that there are other hermits in the wilderness 
besides yourself.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you live here?’ I 
asked in no very conciliatory voice. 

‘Up yonder, he answered, tossing his head 
backwards. ‘I thought as we were neighbours, 
Mr Upperton, that I could not do less than look 
in fo see if I could assist you in any way.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said I coldly, standing with my 
hand upon the latch of the door. ‘I am a man 
of simple tastes, and you can do nothing for me. 
You have the advantage of me in knowing my 
name.’ 

He appeared to be chilled by my ungracious 
manner. ‘I learned it from the masons who were 
at work here,’ he said. ‘As for me, I am a 
surgeon, the surgeon of Gaster Fell. That is 
the name I have gone by in these parts, and it 
serves as well as another.’ 

‘Not much room for a practice here,’ I 
observed. 

‘Not a soul except yourself for five miles on 
either side.’ 

‘You appear to have had need of some assist- 
ance yourself, I remarked, glancing at a broad 
white splash, as from the recent action of some 
powerful acid, upon his sunburnt cheek. 

‘That is nothing,’ he answered curtly, turning 
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his face half round to hide the mark. ‘I must 
et back, for I have a companion who is waiting 
or me. If I can ever do anything for you, pray 
let me know. You have only to follow the beck 
upwards for a mile or so to find my place.—Have 
you a bolt on the inside of your door ? 

‘Yes,’ I answered, rather startled at this 
sudden question. 

‘Keep it bolted, then, he said. ‘The fell 
is a strange place. You never know who may 
be about. It is as well to be on the safe side. 
—Good-bye.’ He raised his hat, turned on his 
heel, and lounged away along the bank of the 
little stream. 

I was still standing with my hand upon 
the latch, gazing after my unexpected visitor, 
when I became aware of yet another dweller in 
the wilderness. Some little distance along the 
pith which the stranger was taking there lay a 
great gray boulder, and leaning against this was 
a small wizened man, who stood erect as the other 
approached, and advanced to meet him. The 
two talked for a minute or more, the taller man 
nodding his head frequently in my direction, as 
though describing what had passed between us. 
They then walked on together, and disappeared 
in a dip of the fell. Presently I saw them 
ascending once more some rising ground farther 
on. My acquaintance had thrown his arm round 
his elderly friend, either from affection, or from 
a desire to aid him up the steep incline. The 
square burly figure and its shrivelled meagre 
companion stood out against the sky-line, and 
turning their faces, they looked back at me. 
At the sight, I slammed the door, lest they 
should be encouraged to return. But when I 
peeped from the window some minutes after- 
wards, I perceived that they were gone. 

For the remainder of the day 1 strove in vain 
to recover that indifference to the world and its 
ways which is essential to mental abstraction. 
Do what I would, my thoughts ran upon the 
solitary surgeon and his shrivelled companion. 


What did he mean by his question as to my | 


bolt ?. and how came it that the last words of 
Eva Cameron were to the same sinister effect ? 
Again and again I speculated as to what train 
of causes could have led two men so dissimilar 
in age and appearance to dwell together on the 
wild inhospitable fells. Were they, like myself, 
immersed in some engrossing study? or could 
it be that a companionship in crime had forced 
them from the haunts of men? Some cause 
there must be, and that a potent one, to induce 
the man of education to turn to such an exist- 
ence. It was only now that I began to realise 
that the crowd of the city is infinitely less 
disturbing than the unit of the country. 

All day I bent over the Egyptian papyrus 
upon which I was engaged; but neither the 
subtle reasonings of the ancient philosopher of 
Memphis, nor the mystic meaning which lay in 
his pages, could raise my mind from the things 
of earth. Evening was drawing in before I 
threw my work aside in despair. My heart was 
bitter against this man for his intrusion. Stand- 
ing by the beck which purled past the door 
of my cabin, I cooled my heated brow, and 
thought the matter over. Clearly it was the 
small mystery hanging over these neighbours 
of mine which had caused my mind to run 


so persistently on them, That cleared up, they 
would no longer cause an obstacle to my studies. 
What was to hinder me, then, from walking in 
the direction of their dwelling, and observing 
for myself, without permitting them to suspect 
my presence, what manner of men they might 
be? Doubtless, their mode of life would be 
found to admit of some simple and _ prosaic 
explanation. In any case, the evening was fine, 
and a walk would be bracing for mind and 
body. Lighting my pipe, I set off over the 
moors in the direction which they had taken, 
The sun lay low and red in the west, flush- 
ing the heather with a deeper pink, and mottling 
the broad heaven with every hue, from the 
palest green at the zenith, to the richest crimson 
along the far horizon. It might have been 
the great palette upon which the world-painter 
had mixed his primeval colours. On either side, 
the giant peaks of Ingleborough and Pennigent 
looked down upon the gray melancholy country 
which stretches between them. As I advanced, 
the rude fells ranged themselves upon right and 
left, forming a well-defined valley, down the 
centre of which meandered the little brooklet. 
On either side, parallel lines of gray rock 
marked the level of some ancient glacier, the 
moraine of which had formed the wl som ground 
about my dwelling. Ragged boulders, precipitous 
scarps, and twisted fantastic rocks, all bore wit- 
ness to the terrible power of the old ice-field, 
and showed where its frosty fingers had ripped 
and rent the solid limestones. 

About half-way down this wild glen there 
stood a small clump of gnarled and stunted 
oak-trees. From behind these, a thin dark 
column of smoke rose into the still evening 
air. Clearly this marked the position of my 
neighbour’s house. Trending away to the left, 
I was able to gain the shelter of a line of 
rocks, and so reach a spot from which I could 
command a view of the building without ex- 
osing myself to any risk of being observed. 
t was a small slate-covered cottage, hardly 
larger than the boulders among which it lay. 
Like my own cabin, it showed signs of having 
been constructed for the use of some shepherd ; 
but, unlike mine, no pains had been taken by 
the tenants to improve and enlarge it. Two 
little peeping windows, a cracked and weather- 
beaten door, and a discoloured barrel for catching 
the rain-water, were the only external objects 
from which I might draw deductions as to the 
dwellers within. Yet even in these there was 
food for thought; for as I drew nearer, still 
concealing myself behind the ridge, I saw that 
thick bars of iron covered the windows, while 
the rude door was all slashed and plated with 
the same metal. These strange precautions, 
together with the wild surroundings and un- 
broken solitude, gave an indescribably ill omen 
and fearsome character to the solitary building. 
Thrusting my pipe into my pocket, I crawled 
upon my hands and knees through the gorse 
and ferns until I was within a hundred yards 
of my neighbour's door. ‘There, finding that 
I could not approach nearer without fear of 
detection, I crouched down, and set myself to 
watch. 

I had hardly settled into my hiding-place when 
the door of the cottage swung open, and the man 
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who had introduced himself to me as the surgeon 
of Gaster Fell came out, bareheaded, with a 
spade in his hands. In front of the door there 
was a small cultivated patch containing potatoes, 

as, and other forms of green stuff, and here 
a proceeded to busy himself, trimming, weeding, 
and arranging, singing the while in a powerful 
though not very musical voice. He was all 
engrossed in his work, with his back to the 
cottage, when there emerged from the half-open 
door the same shadowy attenuated creature whom 
} I had seen in the morning. I could perceive now 
that he was a man of sixty, wrinkled, bent, and 
feeble, with sparse grizzled hair, and long colour- 
less face. With a cringing sidelong gait, he 
shuffled towards his companion, who was un- 
conscious of his approach until he was close 
upon him. His light footfall or his breathing 
may have finally given notice of his proximity, 
for the worker sprang round and faced him. 
Each made a quick step towards the other, as 
though in greeting, and then—even now I feel 
the horror of the instant—the tall man rushed 
upon and knocked his companion to the earth, 
then whipping up his body, ran with great speed 
over the intervening ground and disappeared 
with his burden into the house. 

Case-hardened as I was by my varied life, the 
suddenness and violence of the thing made me 
shudder, The man’s age, his feeble frame, his 
humble and deprecating manner, all cried shame 
against the deed. So hot was my anger, that I 
was on the point of striding up to the cabin, 
unarmed as I was, when the sound of voices from 
within showed me that the victim had recovered. 
The sun had sunk beneath the horizon, and 
all was gray, save a red feather in the ca 
of Pennigent. Secure in the failing light, 
approached near and strained my ears to catch 
what was passing. I could hear the high queru- 
lous voice of the elder man, and the deep rough 
monotone of his assailant, mixed with a strange 
metallic jangling and clanking. Presently, the 
surgeon came out, locking the door behind him, 
and stamped up and down in the twilight, 

ulling at his hair and brandishing his arms, 
Fike a man demented. Then he set off, walking 
rapidly up the valley, and I soon lost sight 
of him among the rocks. 

When the sound of his feet had died away 
in the distance, I drew nearer to the cottage. 
The prisoner within was still pouring forth a 
stream of words, and moaning from time to 
time like a man in pain. These words resolved 
themselves, as I approached, into prayers—shrill 
voluble prayers, pattered forth with the intense 
earnestness of one who sees impending an im- 
minent danger. There was to me something 
inexpressibly awesome in this gush of solemn 
entreaty from the lonely sufferer, meant for no 
human ear, and jarring upon the silence of 
the night. I was still pondering whether I 
should mix myself in the affair or not, when I 
heard in the distance the sound of the surgeon’s 
returning footfall. At that I drew myself u 

uickly by the iron bars and glanced in prone 
the diamond-paned window. The interior of the 
cottage was lit up by a lurid glow, coming from 
what I afterwards discovered to be a chemical 
furnace. By its rich light I could distinguish 
a great litter of retorts, test tubes, and con- 


densers, which sparkled over the table and threw 
strange grotesque shadows on the wall. On 
the farther side of the room was a wooden 
framework resembling a large hencoop, and in 
this, still absorbed in prayer, knelt the man 
whose voice I heard. The red glow beating 
upon his upturned face made it stand out from 
the shadow like a painting from Rembrandt, 
showing up every wrinkle upon the parchment- 
like skin. I had but time for a fleeting glance ; 
then dropping from the window, I made off 
through the rocks and the heather, nor slackened 
- speed until I found myself back in my 
cabin once more. There I deow myself upon 
my couch, more disturbed and shaken than I 
had ever thought to feel again. 

Long into the watches of the night I tossed 
and tumbled on my uneasy pillow. A strange 
theory had framed itself within me, suggested 
by the elaborate scientific apparatus which I 
had seen. Could it be that this surgeon had 
some profound and unholy experiments on 
hand, which necessitated the taking, or at least 
the tampering with the life of his companion? 
Such a supposition would account for the loneli- 
ness of his life; but how could I reconcile it 
with the close friendship which had appeared 
to exist between the pair no longer ago than 
that very morning? Was it grief or madness 
which had made the man tear his hair and 
wring his hands when he emerged from the 
cabin? And sweet Eva Cameron, was she also 
a partner to this sombre business? Was it to 
my grim neighbours that she made her strange 
nocturnal journeys? and if ‘so, what bond could 
there be to unite so strangely assorted a trio? 
Try as I might, I could come to no satisfactory 
conclusion upon these points. When at last I 
dropped into a troubled slumber, it was only 
to see once more in my dreams the strange 
episodes of the evening, and to wake at dawn 
unrefreshed and weary. 

Such doubts as I might have had as to whether 
I had indeed seen my former fellow-lodger upon 
the night of the thunderstorm, were finally 
resolved that morning. Strolling along down 
the path which led to the fell, I saw in one 
spot where the ground was soft the impressions 
of a foot, the small dainty foot of a well-booted 
woman. That tiny heel and high instep could 
have belonged to none other than my companion 
of Kirkby-Malhouse. I followed her trail for 
some distance till it lost itself among hard and 
stony ground; but it still pointed, as far as 
I could discern it, to the lonely and ill-omened 
cottage. What power could there be to draw this 
tender girl, through wind and rain and dark- 
ness, across the fearsome moors to that strange 
rendezvous ? 

But why should I let my mind run upon 
such things? Had I not prided myself that 
I lived a life of my own, beyond the sphere of 
my fellow-mortals? Were all my plans and my 
resolutions to be shaken because the ways of life 
of my neighbours were strange to me? It was 
unworthy, it was puerile. By constant and unre- 
mitting effort, I set myself to cast out these dis- 
tracting influences, and to return to my former 
calm. It was no easy task. But after some days, 
during which I never stirred from my cottage, 
I had almost succeeded in regaining my peace 
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of mind, when a fresh incident whirled my 
thoughts back into their old channel. 

I have said that a little beck flowed down the 
valley and past my very door. A week or so 
after the doings which I have described, I was 
seated by my window, when I perceived some- 
thing white drifting slowly down the stream. 
My first thought was that it was a drowning 
sheep ; but picking up my stick, I strolled to the 
bank and hooked it ashore. On examination it 
proved to be a large sheet, torn and _ tattered, 
with the initials J. C. in the corner. What gave 
it its sinister significance, however, was that from 
hem to hem it was all dabbled and discoloured 
with blood. In parts where the water had 
soaked it this’ was but a discoloration ; while 
in others the stains showed they were of recent 
origin. I shuddered as I gazed at it. It could 
but have come from the lonely cottage in the 
glen. What dark and violent deed had left this 
gruesome trace behind it? I had flattered my- 
self that the human family was as nothing to 
me, and yet my whole being was absorbed now 
in curiosity and resentment. How could I 
remain neutral when such things were doing 
within a mile of me? I felt that the old Adam 
was too strong in me, and that I must solve this 
mystery. Shutting the door of my cabin behind 
ine, I set off up the glen inthe direction of the 
surgeon’s cabin. I had not gone far before I 
perceived the very man himself. He was walk- 
ing rapidly along the hillside, beating the furze 
bushes with a cudgel and bellowing like a mad- 
man. Indeed, at the sight of him, the doubts 
as to his sanity which had risen in my mind 
were strengthened and confirmed. As he ap- 
proached, I noticed that his left arm was sus- 

ended in a sling. On perceiving me, he stood 
irresolute, as though uncertain whether to come 
over to me or not. I had no desire for an in- 
terview with him, however; so I hurried past 
him, on which he continued on his way, still 
shouting and striking about with his club. 
When he had disappeared over the fells, I made 
my way down to his cottage, determined to find 
some clue to what had occurred. I was sur- 
prised, on reaching it, to find the iron-plated 
door flung wide open. The ground immedi- 
ately outside it was marked with the signs of a 
struggle. The chemical apparatus within and the 
furniture were all dashed about and shattered. 
Most suggestive of all, the sinister wooden cage 
was stained with blood-marks, and its unfor- 
tunate occupant had disappeared. My heart 
was heavy for the little man, for I was assured 
I should never see him in this world more 
There were many gray cairns of stones scattered 
over the valley. f ran my eye over them, and 
wondered which of them concealed the traces of 
this last act which ended the long tragedy. 

There was nothing in the cabin to throw any 
light upon the identity of my neighbours. The 
room was stuffed with chemicals and delicate 
philosophical instruments. In one corner, a 
small bookcase contained a choice selection of 
works of science. In another was a pile of 
geological specimens collected from the lime- 
stone. My eye ran rapidly over these details ; 
but I had no time to make a more thorough 
examination, for I feared lest the surgeon should 
return and find me there. Leaving the cottage, 


I hastened homewards with a weight at my 
heart. A nameless shadow hung over the lonely 
gorge—the heavy shadow of unexpiated crime, 
making the grim fells look grimmer, and the 
wild moors more dreary and forbidding. My 
mind wavered whether I should send to Lan- 
caster to acquaint the police of what I had seen. 
My thoughts recoiled at the prospect of becom- 
ing a witness in a cause céltbre, and having an 
over-busy counsel or an officious press peeping 
and prying into my own modes of life. Was it 
for this I had stolen away from my fellow- 
mortals and settled in these lonely wilds? The 
thought of publicity was repugnant to me. It 
was best, perhaps, to wait and watch without 
taking any decided step until I had come to 
a more definite conclusion as to what I had 
heard. 

I caught no glimpse of the surgeon upon my 
homeward journey; but when I reached my 
cottage, I was astonished and indignant to find 
that somebody had entered it in my absence. 
Boxes had been pulled out from under the bed, 
the curtains disarranged, the chairs drawn out 
from the wall. Even my study had not been 
safe from this rough intruder, for the prints of 
a heavy boot were plainly visible on the ebony 
black carpet. I am not a patient man at the 
best of times; but this invasion and systematic 
examination of my household effects stirred up 
every drop of gall in my composition. Swear- 
ing under my breath, 1 took my old cavalry 
sabre down from its nail and passed my finger 
along the edge. There was a great notch in the 
centre where it had jarred up against the collar- 
bone of a Bavarian artillery-man the day we 
beat Van Der Tann back from Orleans. It was 
still sharp enough, however, to be serviceable. 
I placed it at the head of my bed, within reach 
of my arm, ready to give a keen greeting to the 
next uninvited visitor who might arrive. 


STRONG MEN. 


THE reappearance of Sandow, the Strong Man, 
on London stages recalls to mind the marvellous 
feats of strength in which he rivalled with 
Samson, another strong man, and which excited 
the wonder of the metropolis last year. This 
time, Sandow is accompanied by a man still 
stronger than himself, whom he discovered in a 
stone quarry near Aix-la-Chapelle, Prussia, lifting 
huge blocks of stone into trucks. The stage 
name of this marvel of strength is Goliath ; 
and a Goliath he is in muscular power. This 
giant, who is six feet two and a half inches high, 
weighs twenty-seven stone, and measures sixty- 
five inches round the chest, and thirty-three 
inches round the head. It is an easy task for 
him to march round the stage with a cannon 
weighing four hundred pounds on his shoulder. 
It appears to be quite as easy for Sandow 
to lift Goliath, who represents a weight, be it 
observed, of three hundred and seventy-eight 
pounds, several feet off the ground with his 
first finger, and next by the waist high above his 
head. Yet all their feats, or similar ones, have 
been performed, and even excelled before. For 
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instance, on March 28, 1841, Thomas Thompson 
lifted three barrels of water, weighing together 


eighteen hundred and thirty-six pounds. He also | & 


put an iron bar on his neck, seized hold of its 
two ends, and bent it until the latter met. On 
another occasion he raised with his teeth a table 
six feet long supporting at its farthest end a 
weight of one hundred pounds. He also tore 
without serious effort a rope of a diameter of two 
inches, and lifted a horse over a bar. 

Some years ago a negro appeared in London 
who, with one hand and his arm out straight, 
lifted from the ground a chair on which was 
seated a full-grown man having on his lap a 
child. 

It is on record that a German, called Buchholz, 
lifted with his teeth a cannon weighing about 
two hundred pounds, and fired it off in that 
position. While performing at Epernay, in 
France, the same feat, the barrel of the gun burst. 
Miraculously, he was not killed, although several 
of the fragments were thrown over fifty yards 
away. Recently, at Berlin, two strong men 
appeared, one of whom performed the same trick 
as Samson and his rival Sandow of bursting iron 
chains by contracting, and so enlarging, the 
biceps of his arm. 

There are stories of other strong men who did 
not appear in public. A butcher lived in South 
Holland who killed calves by strangling them. 
A Dutch Count, in a private entertainment, bent 
an iron bar by beating it with his right hand 
against his left arm, protected by a leather 
bandage, bending it afterwards straight again by | 


beating it the other way. | 


Charles Louvier, a carpenter of Paris, found it | 
child’s play to roll a tin basin between his fingers 
into a cylinder. On one occasion he carried off 
a soldier on guard who had gone to sleep in the 
sentry-box, depositing both on a low churchyard 


wall close by. An equally amusing story is told 
of a Dane, Knut Kundson, a locksmith, who, | 
while standing in a window on the ground-floor, | 
lifted with one hand half a bullock from the | 
shoulder of a butcher who was toiling past with 
his load. 

That well-known historical personage, Augus- 
tus the Strong, Elector of Saxony, has furnished 
the subject for many a tale of his wonderful 
muscular power. We need refer only to one 
characteristic story, in which, however, he met 
his match. On the occasion in question he 
entered a blacksmith’s shop to have his horse 
shod. To show his suite how strong he was, 
picking up several horseshoes, he broke one after 
the other, asking the blacksmith whether he had 
no better. When it came to paying the bill, the 
Elector Augustus threw a six-dollar piece on 
the anvil. It was a very thick coin. The black- 
smith took it up, broke it in half, saying: ‘Par- 
don me; but I have given you a good horseshoe, 
and I expect a good coin in return. Another 
six-dollar piece was given him; but he broke 
that, and five or six others; when the humil- 


iated Elector oe an end to the performance by 


handing the blacksmith a louisd’or, pacifying | 


him by saying: ‘The dollars were probably 
made of bad metal ; but this gold piece I hope is 
zood,’ 
An Italian, Luigi Bertini, of Milan, performed 
a similar feat ; besides horseshoes, he broke nails 
a finger thick. An historical personage of recent 
times, the Duke of Gramont, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Napoleon III., who had te 
declare “war in 1870, frequently astonished the 
ladies at evening parties at court by bending a 
twenty-franc piece with his aristocratic hand. 
There are records likewise of strong women, 
although they are comparatively rare. In the 
time of Louis XV. there was an actress engaged 
at the Théatre Frangais, Mademoiselle Gauthier, 
who could break a coin between the fingers of 
one hand, and roll a silver plate into the form of 
a cup of conical shape. Noone could bear the 
pressure of her hand, and only Maurice de Saxe, 
one of the strongest men of his time, was able to 
open her closed hand. In the same century 


“there lived in England a woman, Miss Bettie 


Thompson, who could break chains with her 
hand. Miss Kerra, a young mulatto woman, who 
appeared in most of the capitals of Europe, was, 
we believe, the first to perform the feat, while 
hanging with the bend of her knees in a trapeze, 
of holding a man at his belt with her teeth and 
turning him rapidly round with her hands. The 
same trick was performed more recently, amongst 
others, by Miss Leona Dare and Miss Carie 
Wilton. It cannot be said that this is exactly 
a fitting performance for women, or that the 
exhibition of the weaker sex as athletes generally 
is an altogether edifying spectacle. It ought to 
be discouraged as much as possible, as degrading 
to the sex, leaving other considerations entirely 
out of the question. 


THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. 
CHAPTER VIII.—DARKENING. 


Ir was with a full heart Francis Gray found 
himself approaching the familiar woods of Yewle 
the next forenoon. It was a light heart, too, 
for the load no longer pressed upon it of his 
fear of Agnes King’s marriage. He did not 
enter the village, but leaving the hired fly at 
a farmhouse a mile off, walked through the 
well-known lanes until he arrived at that very 
spot, behind the garden wall, where he had 
heard Agnes give her conditional promise to 
Richard King. Leaning his arms on the wall, 
in the same posture as on that former occasion, 
his eyes wandered over the garden. There was 
not a shrub or flower-bed in it that was not 
familiar to him, and yet it seemed so long since 
he had seen them last. Do what he would to 
keep away unpleasant thoughts, that former 
scene rose before him again. He saw the man’s 
bent head, heard his earnest pleadings, and like 
a picture the face and figure of Agnes King 
stood before him. With the resuscitation of 
that scene came also the remembrance of the 
resolve on which he had himself gone to the 
vicarage the night preceding it—the resolve to 
ask Agnes King to grant him the right, by 
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virtue: of his true love for her, to follow her 
wherever she went. And he asked himself, 
with fear and trembling, whether she would 
now, if he was bold enough to ask her, give him 
the same conditional promise which she had 
given to Richard King—the promise to be his 
wile if he cleared her father’s name ? 

He recalled his thoughts suddenly, and won- 
dered how long he had been standing there. 
A vault over the wall landed him in the 
vicarage garden, and he was advancing towards 
the house when he heard his name spoken 
close by, in a startled but familiar voice: 
‘Frank !’ 

She was standing at the door of a summer- 
house, her hands clasped on her bosom, and her 
face red with surprise, looking at him. In 
a moment he had both her hands caught in his 
own, and was feasting his hungry eyes on her 
changing face, Not a word could he speak, his 
heart was so full, and the impulse to take her 
in his arms was almost more than he could 
resist. 

‘Shall we sit down, Agnes?—we have often 
sat here—and it seems so long ago since I last 
saw you.’ 

The girl smiled, and led the way into the 
bower, where they both seated themselves on a 
wooden bench. 

‘You frightened me so, Frank, until I recog- 
nised who it was. Why did you not let us 
know you were coming, for we should have 
been so glad ?” 

‘Is your mamma at home ?” 

‘Yes ; she has lain down for an hour. Mamma 
sleeps ill at night, said Agnes with a look of 
concern, ‘and r am so glad when she can get 
even an hour’s rest during the day.’ 

For a considerable time they talked of old 
days and parish topics, and no reference was 
made to Yewle or the family troubles. In this 
way the old familiarity was restored between 
them before Agnes suggested their going in for 
tea. 

Mrs King was still in her chamber, and they 
had their tea alone. Unconsciously, Francis 
Gray began to look in the girl’s face so often 
and earnestly that his gaze made her blush. 

‘ Agnes, how like old times this is,’ he said. 

‘It would be,’ she answered, ‘if poor papa 
were here. Oh Frank! do you think it will ever 
come to pass 2 

He was not prudent to suffer himself to be 
carried away, but he did. ‘Yes, Agnes, yes! 
And, Agnes—if I should myself be the prin- 
cipal means of restoring your father to you in 
his spotless honour—if that should be, Agnes, 
why, there would be no prouder man living,’ 

It sounded a rather poor ending—rather poor 
substitute for what his tongue was running to, 
but feared at the last to say. The girl’s subtle 
instinct read what was in his thoughts, what 
indeed was written so plainly in his face and 
shone in his eyes. She coloured deeply and 
rose, and Gray stood up too. ' 

Agnes King was a very brave girl where 
occasion called for it. Instead of shrinking 
away from his glowing gaze with maiden tim- 


idity she stood erect before him, looking at him 
without fear, and placing her hand on his arm, 
said: ‘Frank, be quite clear with me. Do 
you think you can clear my father of that 
shame ?’ 

‘I hope to do it, Agnes, I have thought of 
nothing else for many months. Things have 
come to me slowly, but they have kept coming, 
one by one.—I suppose what I have heard is 
true, he added th ‘that you are not 
going to marry Richard King? 

‘1 am not, she answered, removing her hand 
from his arm and stepping back a pace. ‘I 
never wanted to marry Mr King; I never 
liked Mr King. I had consented to the idea 
as a duty.’ 

‘Ah—I know, Agnes. He would never have 
done, or tried to do, that which he promised. 
Let that pass.—It is partly in reference to your 
father’s case that I have come down to-day, and 
I hope to go back with a lighter heart than I 
left London with.’ 

They were both silent after this for some time. 
It was not an awkward silence, because the 
were both unconscious of it, being occupied with 
their own thoughts. In this state of things Mrs 
King entered the room, and her surprise was as 
great as her pleasure on seeing Francis Gray. 

They had a great deal to say while Mrs King 
was having acup of tea, which does not closely 
concern this story. Richard King, it appeared, 
had gone to London that day, which made it 
the easier to see Wilson, the under-gardener, who 
was therefore sent for to come over to the vicar- 
age. Gray said nothing to the ladies as to 
the purpose for which he wanted to see the 
man. 

‘Now, Mrs King,’ said the young man after 
they had done tea, ‘I want you to carry your 
mind back to that day when Mr King went to 
London to pay the two thousand pounds. I 
recollect myself every detail of the proceedings 
over at the Hall. Could you remember the 
clothes Mr King wore going to London?’ 

‘Yes, even to the socks he wore,’ she answered 
with surprise. ‘As for the clothes, Frank, since 
poor Charlie never kept more than two suits— | 
one for Sunday and one for week-days—those 
he wore are easy to remember.’ 

‘There is one article of dress which I do not 
think Mr King ever wore,’ said Gray ; ‘I mean 
a tall hat.’ 

*No; he never wore one.—But what does all 
this tend to, Frank 2?’ 

‘You know what broadcloth is—did he ever 
wear broadcloth ? 

‘ Never !—Frank, Frank, what is it ?’ 

The poor woman’s excitement was growing 
pitiful—remember, this was the first ray of 
hope she had had all those sad years—and 
even Agnes pressed close up to the young 
man. 

‘I’m afraid I ought not to tell you, he said, 
‘until Iam surer. But how can I help it!’ 

‘You can’t help it—you mustn’t help it, 
Frank !—Agnes, make him tell you—oh the 
years |’ 

She could say no more; but the girl drew 
closer, and placing her two hands on his shoulder, 
with the pleading innocence of a sister, simply 
said, looking into his eyes: ‘ Frank !’ 
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‘It is not much, after all,’ he answered, ‘and 
it may raise false hopes’ It means that the 

rson who paid the forged cheque into the 

nk wore a Secatdteth coat and a silk hat. I 
know the cashier who received both the cheques, 
and he has told me this. When Mr King came 
to the bank in the morning he was dressed in 
his usual way.’ 


‘Frank! Frank! God bless you for this,’ 


exclaimed poor Mrs King, bursting into tears ; 


‘I feel now the morning is coming on indeed !’ 

‘One or two more questions I must ask, Mrs 
King. Can you at all remember the train he 
came home by that day? It may not be of any 
eonsequence at all, but if you were certain of the 
fact, it might be as well to know.’ 

She could not give the hour of the train ; but 
she was certain of this, that her husband was 
home for tea, which they always had at four 
o'clock. 

It was a disappointment to Mrs King in the 
first moments of or new hope that Gray should 
have to leave Yewle again that evening. But 
it was necessary, and he promised either to come 
again soon, or to write and let her know how 
matters were going on; indeed, he felt it would 
be downright cruelty to leave her in suspense 
an hour longer than could be helped. 

He took leave, therefore, and, accompanied by 
Wilson the under-gardener, bee to the 
farmhouse where he had left the fly. On the 
way, Wilson told him exactly the same story as 
Stokes had done. 

Gray explained to the man the issue which 
was involved in the matter of this second will, 
and Wilson promptly agreed to accompany him 
to Souchester then and there. They all detested 
the new Squire. 

He brought Wilson straight to Mr Warwick, 
who took down in writing the man’s statement ; 
and afterwards, when they were alone, Gray told 
the solicitor the result of his inquiries at the 
vicarage, and explained the significance of the 
difference of dress pointing to two different 

rsons. 

Mr Warwick was interested now, for he felt 
much more the wrong from which his old friend 
and client suffered than the loss or otherwise of 
Yewle itself. 

‘This is capital as far as it goes, Gray,’ he 
said ; ‘but it goes only as far as negative proof. 
To get Mr King’s sentence reversed we must have 
positive proof as to the identity of the person 
who forged and paid into the bank that fatal 
eheque—who, in fact, personated Charles King. 
And having proved his identity, we must estab- 
lish his motive. All this looks at present a 
difficult task.’ 

‘If we discover the individual, Mr Warwick, 
the motive will be found not far off. I myself 
have no doubt of his identity.’ 

The lawyer wheeled an round and re- 
garded the young man keenly. ‘You surprise 
me, he said. ‘You must a a born detec- 
tive.’ 

‘No, Mr Warwick. But think how long this 
matter has been in my thoughts—four years 
now—and it will not seem strange that points 
should strike me as they arose. It was the 
merest accident that sent me to lodge in the 
same house with the bank cashier; it was the 


merest accident that led to our talking of the 
forgery. Of course I was naturally on the alert 
for all he could tell me, and I had my old sus- 
picion to clothe with each new fact that came 
to my knowledge.’ 

‘I see all that. I think you had better tele- 
graph for your friend the cashier to come here 
to-morrow. I should like to see Stokes too.’ 

This Gray agreed to do, and wrote out the 
two telegrams on the spot at the lawyer’s request. 
The latter also wrote a telegram to some person, 
and taking the three, said he would despatch 
them himself. 

‘While you are out, Mr Warwick, could you 
learn at the bank whether Mr Richard King 
was there on the 5th of May—the day the 
forged cheque was handed in at the bank in 
London ? 

Mr Warwick started. ‘I can easily find that 
out, Gray. But take care—your feeling against 
that man may be tempting you too far. This is 
a em ground.’ 

‘I have hinted it to no one but you. If 
Richard King was at his duties as usual on 
that 5th of May, my suspicion falls to the 
ground, and shall never be known. But if he was 
not in Souchester that day,’ said Gray, with 
rising colour and quick breath, ‘and if he was in 
London, then, Mr Warwick, he was the man who 
brought that forged cheque to the bank! I have 
just learned from Mrs King that on that day her 

usband was back from London in time for tea 
at four o’clock, so that he must have travelled 
down by the train which leaves London at 12.45 
while it was after two o’rlock when the forged 
cheque was paid into the bank,’ 

That is a very important discovery,’ said Mr 
Warwick, as he went out. Half an hour after- 
wards he returned with the information that Mr 
Richard King was not at his bank in Souchester 
on the 5th of May, and it was believed that he 
was in London. 


When Francis Gray was at the vicarage he was 
told that Richard King had gone to London ; but 
though this was believed to be the case, he was 
still at Yewle. 

Major Saverley had left Yewle the morning 
after the interview in the study. 

During that day, Richard King wrote to Mr 
Rintoul instructing him to negotiate as quickly 
as possible a loan of twenty-five thousand pounds 
on mortgage—‘for purposes of estate improve- 
ment,’ as he explained. But his excesses were 
beginning to tell upon him, and the day before 
that on which Francis Gray visited Yewle, he 
stayed in bed all day and all the succeeding 
night, and rose very early next morning—ill, 
indeed, but sober. 

Going down to the study before the household 
was as yet astir, his eye fell on a heap of letters 
and newspapers which had come through the post 
during the past days. The newspapers he felt no 
interest in, but the letters he gathered up and 
carried back to his bedroom. Curiously enough, 
the last three of the letters were the only 
ones that produced any effect upon him. The 
first of the three was from his mother, and it 
brought to his mind that he had written beg- 
ging her to come, at least for a visit, to Yewle. 
What she said in reply need not be stated here ; 
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but he tore the letter angrily into fragments and 
flung them about the floor. The next was no 
more composing, being a somewhat peremptory 
notification from Mr Warwick that if his client’s 
money were not paid to her credit into the 
Souchester Bank in three days, legal proceedings 
would be instituted. The third was from Mr 
Rintoul, stating with maddening formality that 
steps were being taken to raise the money required 
on mortgage ; but that, owing to questions certain 
to be raised regarding title, there would be some 
difficulty and delay in obtaining the money. 

Richard King, turning the two lawyers’ letters 
over in his mind, was able to see that he was ina 
rather desperate situation, from which he must 
promptly extricate himself. Either of two things 
must be done at once—he must be married to 
Agnes King, or he must get money. With this 
estate in his possession, for which he had hungered 
so long, he was in greater straits for money than 
he had ever before been in his life. 

In the course of the day, Richard King 
dressed and went down to the study. He 
had come to the resolution to go over to the 
vicarage that evening and have one answer or 
the other; he could wait no longer. The girl’s 
reluctance to say the final word made him fear 
that some accident might any moment intervene 
to cast the whole project to the ground. He did 
not yet know that this catastrophe had happened, 
for he had not been at the vicarage for nearly a 
fortnight. 

Money, money, money! If he paid a thousand 

er cent. for it he must have what he required 
immediately. He would sell every stick on the 
estate; he would sell every heirloom in the 
house 

Richard King, lying back in the same chair 
in which the late Squire had sat dead, gave 
a violent start. His eyes were fixed with 
a look of deep excitement on the great safe 
in a corner behind the fireplace. There were 
precious stones there—thousands and tens of 
thousands of pounds’ worth, it was said—studding 
a casket containing nothing more precious than 
a dead woman’s hair! Strange to say, up to the 
present moment he had no more thought of that 
old safe, than he had of the cobwebbed lumber 
in the garret. He was deeply excited now. If 
all the stories were true, there was wealth enough 
in that safe to buy another estate like Yewle! 
And was it not his, like every other thing in the 
house ? 

But it had to be got at first. He took a chair 
over to the safe, and began to turn forward and 
backward, in a hundred chance combinations, 
the index on the lock; it was, however, of no 
use. He did not expect it would be any use. 
The secret of the combination had died with 
Rowan King, and the safe could only be opened 
by violence now. Violence he would apply, and 
lose no time about doing so. 

The elation inspired by this most opportune 
discovery gave him greater confidence as he 
crossed to the vi e about an hour after 
Francis Gray had left it. Dwelling on the 
thought of his suddenly-discovered wealth, he 
had hardly a misgiving as to the result when he 
reached the door; so strong did it make him, that 
he went into the house without a thought of 
those apologetic explanations of his protracted 


absence which he had been preparing an hour 
or two before. 

Mother and daughter were in the drawing- 
room. Neither spoke when he came in, which 
struck him as strange. Then he thought they 
were offended at his late neglect, and he fell 
back on his apologies. To his chagrin, these 
were coldly received. But presently Mrs King, 
glancing at his face in a way that made him 
uncomfortable, asked him if he would not have 
a cup of tea. 

‘Many thanks, he answered; ‘I have had 
some tea; but I should be glad of more, I 
should ask you to let me wait for dinner, only 
that I must start for London presently on 
pressing business, and I can get a late dinner 
there.’ 

‘We had heard, earlier in the day, that you 
were already in London.’ 

‘I had been speaking of it. There is some 
business connected with the property to be 
arranged.—And now,’ he said, looking from one 
to the other, ‘there is one business, nearest to 
me of all, which I must beg permission to attend 
to at the same time.—Agnes, may I give instruc- 
tions for your marriage settlements to-morrow 
and procure a special license ?’ 

Agnes looked at her mother. 

‘Nay, Agnes,’ said Mrs King; ‘I think you 
had better answer for yourself.’ 

It has been said before that, when occasion 
demanded, Agnes King was a very courageous 
girl. She was equal to the occasion now, fortified 
as she was by the relief of being free of this 
engagement. ‘Mr King,’ she answered, looking 
straight in his eyes, ‘1 can never be your wife. 
I am afraid I can hardly be even your friend. 
My father has forbidden me.’ 

The man sprang to his feet as if he had 
been struck. ‘Your father! Where is your 
father ?” 

‘I donot know. If I did, Mr King, I would 
go to him,’ 

‘Your father has no authority over you, Agnes, 
Long ago, he forfeited it. Since then, he has 
doubly forfeited it. This is mere madness; you 
must not let such interference come between you 
and me. How has he forbidden you? Has he 
been here again ?” 

‘No,’ replied Mrs King; ‘my husband has 
not been here since the night you know of. But 
he has written this injunction to Agnes through 
Mr Warwick. Agnes will not disobey it.’ 

There was no mistaking the firmness of either 
mother or daughter in this matter, and Richard 
King did not mistake it. But it was so utterly 
foreign to anything he expected that it staggered 
him. He leaned against the mantelpiece for 
some two or three minutes in silence, looking 
at the two ladies. 

‘Very well, he said ; ‘that is the end. I have 
made a fool of myself, and the triumph is yours 
to enjoy while you may.’ 

Even the gentle-spirited Mrs King rose against 
this insult with crimson face. ‘Shame on you, 
Mr King!’ 

‘I ask a thousand pardons,’ he continued in 
the same tone. ‘But before I go, allow me to 
explain to you the extent of self-interest which 
urged me to seek this marriage. In the first 


place, Mrs King, after your husband’s conviction, g 
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I pitied you both; and when, in course of time, 
Rowan King gave me to understand that I was 
to be his heir, I resolved to make to you and 
your daughter all the reparation I could for 
the misfortune which had fallen upon you. I 
resolved to make Agnes my wife, the mistress of 
Yewle, so that no person dare point the finger of 
pity at the felon’s daughter or his wife.. Since 
the night of Rowan King’s death, my motive for 
hastening the marriage has been far more power- 
ful—you needed shielding from a greater mis- 
fortune—and it was only I who could have done 
this for you.—I perceive, Mrs King, my meaning 
is not entirely unknown to you,’ he- observed, 
as the poor woman’s face grew ashy pale, and the 
work dropped from her fingers. 

He hy looking at her white terror, and the 
wretch seemed to take enjoyment from the con- 
templation of it, until he received an unexpected 
surprise. Agnes rose, and facing him with high 
colour and heaving bosom, said: ‘Go on, Mr 
King. Explain yourself more clearly, so that we 
may fully understand.’ 

‘Very well, he said. ‘Your father visited 
this house secretly that night—the night his 
brother was murdered ’—— 

‘Murdered! You yourself told us ’—— 

‘I told you it was heart disease. It was 
murder, however; a knife was sent to Rowan 
King’s heart as he sat in his chair, and he never 
moved again. -This fact is known to others 
besides me; ask Dr Hayle, for one. Your hus- 
band, Mrs King, after leaving here, went over 
to the Hall, and was seen lurking behind the 
bushes by Stokes the butler. The butler, who 
knew him well, spoke to him, and your husband 
told the servant that he was going into the study, 
through the open casement, to see his brother.— 
Next morning, his brother was found murdered.’ 

*God have mercy on us!’ murmured the poor 
wife, putting her hands to her face and bowing 
her head. Her daughter glanced anxiously 
towards her, but held her erect attitude. 

‘If the faintest suspicion of these facts were 
to go abroad, nothing could save your husband 
from a terrible fate. Ido not say he was guilty; 
I am only pointing out what the verdict of the 
world would be.—Was it selfish or ungenerous 
of me, Agnes, to seek to shield him from all 
suspicion by making his daughter my wife? 
Indeed, he added, without thinking, ‘had it 
not been for the disappearance of Rowan King’s 
body, whoever effected it and wherever it was 
taken to, the coroner’s inquest would have set 
the police to work, and, I am afraid, they would 
quickly strike the scent.’ 

‘Exactly, Mr King,’ said the girl, with beauti- 
ful scorn ; ‘and therefore you left nothing undone 
to find the body for the coroner and police! 
Thank God, my father will soon be cleared of 
the stain of one crime, and Heaven is too just 
to allow the perpetrator of either to escape!’ 
As, having delivered this bolt, Agnes addressed 
herself to attendance on her mother, and no 
further notice was taken of him, Richard King, 
inwardly raging, left the house and went back 
to the Hall. Here he had some dinner, and a 
great deal to drink with it ; and then, cursing 
with every turn of the wheels, drove to the 
station and went to London by a late train. 

He did not go to his accustomed hotel that 


night, and it was late next morning before he 
rose. It was not to see lawyers that he had 
come to London; his business proved to be of 
quite another character. Driving to a well-known 
safe-maker’s establishment, Richard King ex- 
amined a few safes, and selected one, for which 
he paid twenty guineas. He gave his card, and 
after requesting the safe to be sent down to Yewle 
within a week, said: ‘I want the services of an 
experienced man to open an old safe for me 
which contains a number of family papers. Can 
you send me down such a man by the first train 
to-morrow morning ?’ 

Asked who the makers of the safe in question 
were, he said he did not know—it was a very old 
one, and had been in the house many years. But 
it had fitted to it an American ‘combination’ 
lock, the secret of which could not now be found, 
as the late owner was dead. 

The kind of workman wanted was promised ; 
and then Richard King drove round by his club, 
in hope of meeting Major Saverley. He wished 
to see him for two purposes—first, to settle a 
little betting transaction in which King as usual 
was the loser; and second, to consult with the 
Major, as an experienced man of the world, how 
best to raise a sum of money should the safe 
prove unfruitful of its reputed diamonds. 

But he did not find the Major at the club; he 
therefore wrote him a letter, enclosing. a cheque, 
and asking a waiter to give it to Major Saverley 
whenever he should enter the club; then he 
drove to the station, and so home to Yewle. 

Next morning Richard King was “4 early to 
receive the workman from London, as he did not 
wish the servants to know the purpose of the 
man’s visit. He therefore led him directly to 
the study, where breakfast had been laid for 
him. 

After the workman had breakfasted, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the safe. It was a strong one, 
and he expressed the opinion that he would 
require to drill the door of the safe in order 
to open the lock ; a course which Richard Kin 
told him he was quite free to take if he foun 
it necessary. 

‘I have bought a new safe,’ he explained, ‘so 
that I shall not want to use the old one 
again,’ 

‘In that case, sir, replied the man, ‘there will 
be the less difficulty in opening it—no difficulty 
at all.’ 

Richard King was in high spirits. The 
vision of the wealth which the sale of all the 
stones in that casket would bring him com- 
pensated for the mortification of the inter- 
view at the vicarage ; indeed, his thoughts were 
so concentrated on the one object of obtaining 
possession of the treasure, that there was no 
room in his mind for anything else. 

‘Old Nick himself, sir,’ said the mechanic, 
after toying with the combination for a minute, 
‘couldn’t open one of these things unless he 
knew the figures.—But a drill,’ he added, settling 
down on one knee and commencing to bore, ‘is a 
tool that overcomes most o’ them things.’ 

It was tedious work, however, for the metal 
was hard and thick. At last one hole was com- 
pleted, and Richard King was stooping over the 
man, examining it, when the door of the study 
opened. He sprang round, sharply and angrily; 
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but the colour left his face and his limbs 
trembled when he encountered, a few feet from 
him, the stern eyes and set lips of the vicar of 
Yewle. 


SOME EARLY COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS. 


Tue first paper published in Australia lies before 
us—a news-sheet, very badly printed on four 
pages of foolscap paper. At the top of the first 
sheet, beneath its title, ‘The Sydney Gazette and 
New South Wales Advertiser, is a very rude 
little wood-engraving, representing a ship with a 
union jack, and an allegorical female figure seated 
on the shore. Around the cut is the legend, 
‘Thus we hope to prosper,’ 

Amongst the official advertisements on the first 
page may be noticed the following instance of 
paternal government: ‘The Governor having 
permitted Mr Robert Campbell to land four 
thousand gallons of spirits for the domestic use 
of the inhabitants, from the Castle of Good Hope, 
it will be divided in the following proportions— 
namely, for the officers on the Civil Establish- 
ment (including Superintendent and Storekeeper), 
one thousand gallons; for naval and military 
commissioned officers, one thousand gallons; for 
the licensed people, one thousand gallons ; to be 
distributed to such persons as the Governor may 


think fit to grant permits to, one thousand gal- | 
lons.—By command, W. N. Caapmay, Secretary. | 
Ships were neither fast nor frequent in those | 


days. The latest intelligence from home, given 
at Sydney, in this newspaper of March 5, 1803, 
is that of a dreadful fire that broke out at 
Woolwich, nearly a year before, on the 20th of 
May 1802. Nor were they large. The Castle of 
Good Hope, with its tonnage of only a thousand 
tons, is stated to be ‘the largest ship that has 
ever entered this port,’ although several men-of- 
war had been there. 

The Gazette’s ‘Notice to Correspondents’ is 
couched thus: ‘Two Slip Boxes will be put up 
in the course of the ensuing week (one in front 
of the Issuing Stores at Sydney, the other in a 
window of the Court House at Paramatta) for 
the reception of such Articles of Information as 
persons who are possessed of the means may 
think fit to contribute.’ 

The venture lived till 1843, and went through 
many vicissitudes. The first number was pub- 
lished on a Saturday; but for several years the 
journal appeared on Sunday, that the editor might 
include ‘the whole of the ship news and other 
interesting matter for the preceding week.’ 

The printer’s great difficulty was the scarcity 
of paper. It was war-time, and communication 
between England and her colonies was cut off for 
months at a time. Many articles of commerce ran 
out altogether, and others fetched fancy prices. 
As early as 1805 an advertisement appeared in 
the Gazette for ‘any quantity of demy, medium, 
folio post, or foolscap paper, for the use of print- 
ing, and which, if by any accident from damp or 
slight mildew, rendered unfit for writing, will 
answer the purpose,’ 

The next year the editor, who was also printer, 
roprietor, and business manager, offered a ‘liberal 
eduction to any subscriber furnishing paper ; 

namely, six sheets of demy, eight of foolscap, or 
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twelve of quarto letter-paper ;’ but notwithstand- 
ing this, he had to announce on the 3lst of 
August that, ‘As we have no certainty of an 
immediate supply of paper, we cannot promise 
a publication next week.’ Quarto letter-paper at 
the time was being retailed at the rate of from 
six to eight shillings per quire; and when ladies 
went to the grocery store, they took with them a 
stocking, at one end of which they put the tea 
they bought, and at the other their sugar. Paper 
was too precious to be used in wrapping grocery 
goods. Small wonder, then, that the numbers of 
the Gazette that appeared in war-time varied in 
colour, texture, size, and material, Once it had 
to be printed on one side only of thin China 
paper ; at another time, it appeared without any 
margins, the printer’s type, which had to keep its 
frame, having come to the very edge. 

Nor was scarcity of paper the only diflficulty 
with which the printer-editor had to deal. The 
type was bad; and at times he had to make his 
own ink—‘ one of the most difficult and disagree- 
able tasks that can possibly devolve to the printer 
of a paper. Many numbers were in consequence 
almost illegible. 

Payment. for the paper, which was a sixpenny 
one, might be made in copper coin, grain, or 
bills; but so great were the arrears that, in 1809, 
the editor refused to continue its publication till 
Government interposed with his debtors. 

Besides ‘the invention and obtaining of news,’ 
the editor had to distribute the type, work the 
paper off at press, and deliver it to the Sydney 
subscribers. It is not surprising that one number 
contained only twelve lines relating to the news 
of New South Wales, and that the columns of 
another—with the exception of two lines of ship 
news and four of market prices—were filled wit 
advertisements and excerpts from English news- 
papers. 

With its grand development into a demy of 
four pages of five columns on January 1, 1824, 
we must leave the checkered career of this 
pioneer newspaper. Its ink and type were still 
execrable, but they were not worse than those 
of its ‘brother typo in the sister colony’ of 
Tasmania, the ‘ Hobart-Town Gazette,’ and its 
appearance in its new form created quite a sensa- 
tion, Even the rival editor was struck with aston- 
ishment at the production of ‘such a monster 
weekly,’ and inquired enviously how it was done. 

The first newspaper of Tasmania was a purely 
Government publication, a quarto leaf, called 
‘The Derwent Star and Van Diemen’s Land 
Intelligencer.” It was printed for a few weeks 
in 1810 under a tree in the woods by ‘ Messrs 
Barnes and George Clark, Governor Collins 
having brought out a foolscap press, type, &c.” 
Politics being absolutely excluded from its con- 
sideration, anecdotes and English news formed its 
staple commodity, and towards the end of the 
year it ceased to exist. 

On Saturday, June 1, 1816, Andrew Bent, ‘ the 
Franklin of Tasmania, established under Govern- 
ment authority, with Government resources, and 
with Government pay, ‘The Hobart-Town Ga- 
zette and Southern Reporter.’ The first number 
consisted of two foolscap pages, and contained the 
official order, signed by J. A. Lascelles, Secretary, 
respecting the birthday of George III. One 
pound of fresh meat and half a pint of spirits 
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are to be furnished to soldiers and constables, 
‘that their loyalty may be duly maintained.’ 
Several items of local news were also detailed in 
it, and more than one anecdote not a little coarse. 

As in the case of its Sydney rival, subscribers 
were dilatory and ungenerous during the early 
years of the Gazette’s career, and it had to be 
printed with wretched ink, at one time on ‘com- 
mon Chinese paper, no more than half the size of 
foolscap, and of which two sheets were conse- 
quently obliged to be pasted together.’ 

An act of 1824 granted the Tasmanian press 
comparative liberty; and the editor, with the 
change of the : title to ‘ The Hobart-Town 
Gazette and Van Diemen’s Land Advertiser,’ 
grandiosely declared, ‘We esteem ourselves a 
beacon, placed by Divine graciousness on the 
awfully perilous coast of human frailty.’ 

The next year, for calling the Governor ‘ the 
Gideonite of tyranny,’ he was arraigned for libel, 
and convicted. With his imprisonment the 
‘ Hobart-Town Gazette’ ceased to exist. 


IN THE NICK OF TIME. 


‘WELL, sergeant-major, what do you think of 
our new colonel?’ I asked the senior non-com- 
missioned officer of my troop just as I reported 
myself, having returned off furlough. 

During my absence, our popular commanding 
officer, Colonel Needham, had exchanged with 
Colonel Rowland, of the 22d Plungers, as that 

iment was about to proceed to India. The 
latter gentleman, therefore, had been gazetted to 
the command of my regiment, the 12th Dragoon 
Guards, in which I held the rank of sergeant 
—which then occupied the barracks in the Mid- 
land county town of Snowborough. 

The troop sergeant-major, whose name was 
Markham, looked black, and muttered something 
like an oath. He answered: ‘No good! He’s 
the hottest. character that ever I came across. 
He’ll send the regiment to blazes before he’s 
done with it. Already there’s been a regular 
upset. Captains Groves and Sandhurst have sent 
in their resignations, and so has Lieutenant 
Hills ; they can’t stand his ways ; and no wonder. 
The time you were away, Sergeants Wilson and 
Jones, besides four corporals, were tried and 
reduced for offences that Colonel Needham would 
scarcely have thought it worth while to give 
a reprimand for. A dozen men have been court- 
martialled, and the poor fellows are now in 
‘chokey’ for doing nothing that I am aware 
of. Several of the fellows have deserted; and 
about twenty whose friends can afford to shell 
out the needful have applied for discharge by 

urchase. Matters are at present in a nice pickle. 

lonel Rowland is a warm specimen ; blessed 
if I don’t think he’s off his blooming head !’ 

‘What sort of a man is he in appearance ?” 

The sergeant-major glanced out of the window, 
and said: ‘Why, there the gentleman is, talking 
to little Daisy Treloar.’ 

I looked in the direction indicated. Colonel 
Rowland was a tall, smart-looking soldier, who 
sported a huge dark waxed moustache. He was 
smilingly chatting to the daintiest child of the 
regiment, the six-year-old girl of our adjutant, 
Mr Treloar. 


‘Colonel Rowland appears fond of that young- 
ster, continued Markham. ‘He’s always leadin 
her about barracks.—Oh, I forgot; I didn’t tell 
you about our gallant commanding officer’s love 
affair! I believe he’s a widower ; but he hadn’t 
been a week in the regiment before he proposed 
to Captain Groves’s eldest daughter. The young 
lady—and I don’t blame her—wouldn’t take it 
on, as I believe she’s engaged to her cousin, a 
baronet, who has lots of tin, and is a captain in 
the Foot Guards. That, I think, was the begin- 
ning of the bother. Immediately, the colonel 
started annoying old Groves as much as he could; 
therefore the captain sent in his papers. The 
rest of the officers backed up Groves, who’s a 
first-rate sort, as you know. Now the lot cold- 
shoulder the colonel as much as they dare; he 
doesn’t seem chummy with one, excepting Mr 
Treloar. Well, as things go, nobody feels safe. 
You or I, old chap, might lose our stripes and 

back grooming, if old Rowland gets his knife 
into either of us.’ 

Five minutes later, as I was passing by the 
square in the direction of the non-commissioned 
officers’ mess, a strident voice sung out ‘Sergeant!’ 
I turned, and perceived Colonel Rowland, who 
had just stepped out of the quartermaster’s 
stores. I saluted him, and stood to attention. 
The colonel’s features were pale, but strikingly 
handsome. His eyes were dark and piercing, 
but still a trifle restless, as it struck me at the 
time. He asked curtly : ‘What is your name ?’ 

‘Thompson, colonel,’ I replied. 

‘ How is it that I haven’t seen you before ?’ 

‘Just come off furlough, colonel.’ 

The officer surveyed me critically, and said: 
‘Get your hair cut at once!’ Then turning on 
his heel, he walked away. 

With exceeding alacrity I sought out the 
regimental barber, and had the operation per- 
formed. 

That night Colonel Rowland, with a vicious 
expression on his face, accompanied by Adjutant 
Treloar, marched into one of our troop stables 
while the men were busily engaged in grooming. 
Suddenly he stopped and inquired: ‘Who’s ser- 
geant-major of this troop ?” 

‘Sergeant-major Markham, colonel,’ I answered. 

‘Bring him to me? 

A moment later, Markham stepped forward. 

Pointing to a horse’s kit, ae Rowland 
asked : ‘ Where are the stirrup leathers belonging 
to that saddle ?’ 

‘At the saddler’s shop for repairs, colonel,’ 
replied Markham. 

‘Then why did you not procure substitutes ? 
I had an order entered in the order-book a 
day or two ago that each kit should be kept 
complete. You have neglected ‘tage duty by 
not attending to my mandate in this instance.— 
Mr Treloar, send this sergeant-major to his room 
under arrest.—Who’s senior sergeant ?’ 

‘I am, colonel, I replied. 

‘Then see about these leathers immediately.’ 

In a few minutes I procured the articles from 
the quartermaster’s store. Just as the trumpet 
roel ‘Leave stables, up marched the colonel, 
who looked to see that the leathers were in 

lace. Then he turned to me and said: ‘You 
ave got your hair cut? 


* Yes, colonel.’ g 
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‘Quite right. I like a man who attends to 
my orders at once.—Yes, it’s cut, but deuced 
badly cut, all the same. Was the barber sober 
at the time ?” 

‘Yes, colonel.’ 

‘If he had been intoxicated, and you had 
neglected your duty by not putting him in the 
guard-room, I should have had you tried by 
court-martial. No shirking the a_i per- 
taining to discipline with me—remember that !’ 

In the pettifogging fashion just illustrated, 
Colonel Rowland constantly got a lot of good 
men into trouble, and, consequently, nearly drove 
the regiment to the verge of mutiny. Some of 
the oldest non-commissioned officers and troopers 
he accused of awkwardness, and sent them to 
do the goose-step on the square with the recruits. 
His drilling of the regiment was incessant and 
tedious. It being just after harvest, the colonel 
obtained the permission of various farmers to 
exercise in their fields, and often we were un- 
necessarily taken miles distant for the purpose 
of performing evolutions. Besides, the colonel 
evinced great solicitude about the clothing; and 
by assiduously finding fault here and there, had 
a large proportion of the members of the corps 
under stoppages for new articles of toggery. 

By reason of the intercession oF Adjutant 
Treloar, Markham was let off with a severe 
reprimand. About a week later, however, the 
unfortunate fellow was ‘put on the shelf ’—the 
military slang term for being placed under arrest 
—for another alleged trumpery breach of dis- 
cipline, and tried and reduced. 

Rumours were now rife that the eccentricities 
of Colonel Rowland had been brought under 
the notice of the Horse Guards authorities, and 
that the worthy officer might likely be suspended 
in his command, prior to his conduct being 
reported upon by a court of inquiry. 

‘Old Bedlam, 1s the men had nicknamed the 
colonel, had a curious habit of pacing about 
until the small-hours in front of the officers’ 
house, which it may be mentioned was built 
at right angles with the wing in which the 
stables and troop-rooms were located. 

One bright moonlight night I was in charge 
of the guard, and had just visited the sentries 
at two P.M., when I was startled by the oe 
crack of a rifle. Imagining that some man ha 
committed suicide, I called on a file of the 
guard and rushed off to investigate the matter. 
At once I was confronted by Colonel Rowland, 
who was terribly excited. ‘Sergeant,’ he almost 
screamed, ‘you heard that report? Some mis- 
creant has attempted to assassinate me! The 
bullet passed within a few inches of my head. 
I saw the flash from that window—there !’ and 
he pointed in the direction of one of my own 
troop-rooms. ‘Quick ; get a light of some kind, 
and bring all your spare men !’ 

I hastily summoned the remainder of the 
guard, and rushing across to the wing, snatched 
¢ lantern from one of the stable sentries. 
Headed by the frantic Colonel Rowland, we 
rushed up-stairs and entered the suspected room. 
The men had been awakened by the report close 
to their ears, and were engaged in partially dress- 
ing, with the view of examining into the mystery. 

‘Where is the villain?’ roared Colonel Rowland. 


Markham, who was at his duty as = 
said: ‘My impression is that the shot was fir 
from the veranda outside, sir. 

The colonel grabbed the lantern from me with 
the intention of inspecting that region, when 
the candle toppled over and was extinguished. 
There was a warm couple of minutes of stamping 
and swearing on the part of the excited officer, 
until a trooper struck a lucifer. A carbine was 
discovered lying on the veranda. The colonel 
eagerly snatched it up, and held the butt to 
the light to examine the number. ‘563, by 
Jove!’ he yelled. ‘Who’s 563? 

‘My carbine, sir, answered Markham, without 
hesitation. ‘It must have been taken from the 
rack !? 

‘You lie, you murderer !’ responded the officer. 
—‘Here, you men of the guard, seize the villain ; 
take him to the cells and clap him in irons, 
—By Jove, that was your revenge, was it? you 
assassin you, because I had you reduced for 
being ignorant of your duty !—Away with him ! 

At that instant a voice from behind the crowd 
of men growled : ‘Curse you, you tyrant! Who- 
ever fired the shot, it was a pity he missed you !’ 

‘Mutiny, rank mutiny, by Heaven!’ shouted 
Colonel Rowland. ‘I command you to point 
the fellow out who spoke just now !’ 

There was dead silence; not one of the men 
responded. 

he colonel went on: ‘I’ll give ten guineas 
to whoever tells me the name of the villain !’ 

But the proffered bribe was of no avail; and 
the troopers, who were minus their shoes, slipped 
quietly back to their cots. 

‘We shall see, we shall see!’ hissed the officer 
viciously. 

Poor Markham, who doubtless thought it use- 
less to protest, was conducted by the men of 
the guard to a cell, and there, by the personal 
direction of Colonel Rowland, was put in 
irons. 

The colonel did not return to his quarters ; 
he settled down by the guardroom fire. The 
men of the guard did not attempt to sleep, but 
sat on benches in silence. 

Privately, I sent word to the regimental ser- 
geant-major, who knocked up Mr Treloar. That 
officer came promptly to the guardroom. He 
endeavoured to persuade the colonel to go to his 
rooms; but the latter peremptorily declined. 
Then the adjutant seated himself beside his 
distracted commander. They indulged but little 
in conversation. Sometimes Colonel Rowland 
asked a few questions about little Miss Daisy. 
But at intervals his brow grew dark, as his 
mind seemed to revert to the outrage, and he 
would mutter between his teeth: ‘The mur- 
derous villains ; we shall see, we shall see !’ 

When it was broad daylight, I was ordered 
to accompany the officers to the spot where the 
colonel had been when the shot was fired at 
him. On making a minute examination we 
found that the bullet had touched the gravel 
some distance off, and had ricochetted. Follow- 
ing up the line of fire, we discovered that the 
missile had flattened against the farthest ex- 
tremity of the front wall of the officers’ house. 
With a grim smile, Colonel Rowland picked 
up the battered piece of lead and placed it in 
his pocket. 


b. I'll have the scoundrel hanged or shot !’ 
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Just after the collection of the reports at 
stable roll-call at six that morning, the regimental 
orderly sergeant-major came over to the guard- 
room and said to me: ‘Ringwood of your troop 
is absent. He answered his name all right last 
night. Must have broken out of barracks.’ 

©The fellow who fired the shot, for a fiver!’ 
I said to myself. 

Ringwood was a desperate man, of a reputed 
revengeful nature. He was one of the lot whom 
the colonel had been instrumental in gntting 
court-martialled, and he had only been rel 
from prison a day or two previously. That he 
might have attempted to commit murder seemed 
to me very probable. (Later, it transpired that 
the absentee had made off with a suit of plain 
clothes belonging to an officer’s servant who slept 
in his room.) 

Stepping over to my troop stables, I called 
the 1 soldier aside and asked him whom 
the troopers suspected. 

‘Why, Ringwood, of course, sergeant, he 
answered. ‘He had been tellin’ the fellows as 
ow he would try something on !’ 

‘And what is the feeling of the men ?” 

The trooper replied emphatically : ‘A feelin’ 
that I thought I’d a never come across in this 

old regiment, as used to be, while I was 

in it. The whole lot say, “Bad luck to Ring- 

wood for takin’ such a duffin’ aim!” That will 

give you an idea of what the feelin’ is, ser- 
nt ! 

This ‘ killing-no-murder’ sentiment was lament- 
able in the extreme; still, I could hardly wonder 
at it. 

Another surprise of this day of surprises. 
Captain Groves, who had been on leave prior 
to being gazetted out, reported himself within 
barracks, having received, as we afterwards ascer- 
tained, a War Office mandate to return to his 
duty in the regiment. When Colonel Rowland 
was informed that his authority had thus been 
set aside in the matter, he was transported with 
fury. He construed it into an augury of further 
changes that concerned him personally. 

The officers were early astir, and stood in 
little knots about the barrack square, discussing 
the subject of the attempt that had been made 
to take the commanding officer’s life. 

About ten o’clock the weather suddenly changed ; 
a drizzling shower fell, and a dense white fog 
settled down. All at once the colonel made 
his appearance. As the compliment due to him, 
the sentry turned the guard out; but the officer 
peremptorily bade them ‘turn in’ His face 
was indeed a study ; its expression, as it appeared 
to me, was that of a delight almost fiendish. 
He shouted to the trumpeter, ‘Sound “Orderly 
sergeants.”’ A minute later, the barracks re- 
sounded with the ‘call.’ 

Then the colonel entered the orderly-room, 
which was next door to the guardroom. 

‘What’s up? I asked an orderly, when the 
business for which the summons had been issued 
was over. He answered: ‘Old Bedlam has 
ordered a mounted parade for all hands; light 
drill, with caps and jackets; bandsmen to fall 
in with their troops, without instruments; dis- 
mounted men to take over the guard, of which 
the sergeant cook is to be in command.’ 


‘Oh, confound the thing!’ I muttered in dis- 


gust. I was dead tired by reason of my previous 
night’s vigil, and did not feel in humour for 
going out to drill. 

‘Trumpeter, sound “Boot and saddle,”’ the 
regimental sergeant-major sung out of the orderly- 
room ; then he said to me: ‘Sergeant Thompson, 
get your men ready to be eoliovel” 

When the ‘fall in’ sounded, there was, con- 
trary to general anticipation, no parade, and 
consequently no close inspection of overalls and 
caps. Colonel Rowland simply marched us off, 
and when barracks were cleared, we broke into 
a swinging trot. I was sergeant of the advanced 
guard, and the colonel left his proper place 
at the head of the regiment, and rode just 
ahead of me, to direct the file of men who 
were leading. In spite of the heavy mist, I 
could perceive that he selected an out-of-the-way 
road, and made for the high ground that lies 
to the north of the town of Snowborough. The 
colonel, who frequently consulted a map which 
he held in his hand, shouted alternate com- 
mands to the trumpeter to sound ‘Walk’ or 
‘Trot.’ When, as near as I could guess, we had 
traversed a distance of seven or eight miles from 
barracks, he drew rein, and attentively examined 
a rudely constructed gate that gave entrance 
to a field on our right. ‘Halt!’ he immediately 
cried to the attendant trumpeter; then he said 
to me: ‘Sergeant, dismount, and throw open 
that gate.’ 

When I had performed that operation, the 
colonel marched the regiment into the field of 
stubble, and ordered it, on the move, to form 
in column of squadrons. 

Colonel Rowland now shouted to the adjutant : 
‘Mr Treloar, I wish you particularly to remain 
by that gate until further orders from me; the 
senior lieutenant will take your place.’ 

‘Very well, colonel,” replied the surprised 
adjutant; ‘but as the fog is so dense, can I 
have a trumpeter with me to warn you in case 
a cart or other vehicle enters the field ?’ 

‘Certainly? said the commanding officer ; then 
he thundered : ‘Form line on the leading squad- 
ron !? 

To our front the ground fell gently ; but ex- 
cepting a dismal —- of stubble, nothin 
was visible outside the distance of a hundre 
and fifty yards or thereabouts. When we had 
moved forward a good distance the command 
‘Halt ; dress !’ was given. 

How well I remember the appearance of the 
regiment at that particular moment! I was on 
the extreme right, and I could perceive Captain 
Groves in the centre, in front of the squadron 
of direction—though beyond him the features 
of the line of officers were hardly recognisable. 
Away in front loomed the figures of the colonel 
and trumpeter, the men and horses seeming to 
be of preternatural size. Suddenly the colonel 
disappeared ahead, and the trumpeter remained. 
A pause of a minute or two, and the thud of 
the hoofs of the colonel’s horse was heard as 
he galloped up and resumed his place. 

‘Walk, march!’ he shouted. ‘Trot,’ ‘Gallop,’ 
rang out the trumpet in succession. Then 
Colonel Rowland wildly shrieked ‘Charge!’ a 
command which was instantly accompanied by 
the inspiriting trumpet call. 

The regiment thundered down the slope in 
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magnificent style and with a terrible impetus. 
It was a long charge, much longer than was 
customary. The situation was very novel, con- 
sidering the bank of thick white mist ahead. 

Suddenly an agonised voice from the rear 
cried: ‘Halt, for Heaven’s sake—halt !’—a com- 
mand which was followed by the three-note 
trumpet call. 

Obediently, the well-trained regiment pulled 
up in a few horses’ lengths. 

‘About; march!’ and every snorting horse 
was turned, and in higgledy-piggledy fashion we 


moved to the rear, up the hill, The commands 
| came from Adjutant Treloar, who appeared in 
! a condition of terrible excitement. And strange, 
| not a word of remonstrance from Colonel Row- 
| land ! 
A whispered communication from the adjutant 

to Captain Groves, and the latter officer started 
' and turned.as pale as death. Then in tremulous 
| accents, betokening considerable emotion, he 
shouted : ‘ Officers, Fall out !? 

When he had retired a good way up the 
field, we formed up in proper order. The regi- 
mental sergeant-major took the command, and 
marched the regiment home to barracks. As 
we filed out of the field, the gate was held 
open for us by a stolid-looking, middle-aged 
rustic. Some of the troopers addressed chafling 
remarks to the yokel; but at the time we little 
knew what we had to be thankful to him for ! 

On our return, ‘Stables’ was sounded, and soon 
all the men were busy grooming. There was 
no sign of any of the officers, and I had my 
suspicions that something was wrong. I was 
more than astonished when Markham suddenly 
made his appearance. 

*Hulloa !’ I cried, ‘who let you out ?’ 

‘Released by order of Captain Groves !’ 

‘What about the colonel, then ?” 

‘We won’t be troubled with him any more; 
and I can’t help saying, a good job, too. I 
have just got the news from the orderly-room 
elerk.—Did you see that farmer’s cart that was 
driven to the door of the officers’ house just 
now? Well, it contained the colonel’s dead 
body! His horse came down with him at the 
charge, and he broke his neck !’ 

This intelligence speedily spread all through 
the stables, and the troopers looked sobered and 
thoughtful. But it could not be denied that 
there was but little regret felt for the untimely 
death of our commanding officer, as all were 
relieved with the knowledge that the reign of 
terror which he had instituted had come to 
an end. 

One incident that afternoon, however, touched 
the hearts of all who witnessed it. Poor little 
Daisy Treloar, who, somehow or other, had heard 
the news, sobbed bitterly while she was being 
led by her father to his quarters. 


It was years later before I heard the true 
story of that awful morning, as the officers for 
long kept the matter a close secret. I shudder 
still when I think of it. 

At the end of the field, in the direction in 
which we moved, there is a rock overhanging 
the bed of the river beneath, which has a sheer 
unbroken descert of about sixty feet! The only 


cesrn was a slender one-railed fence. Over 


that ge our frenzied colonel, when he 
gave the command to charge, intended to sweep 
the whole regiment, when every man and horse 
would have been done to death ! 

Certain marks on the map found on his person. 
showed that he must well have matured his 
terrible plan. The shot fired at the madman 
doubtless accelerated his design of wholesale 
murder; and, as has been described, he was 
specially favoured by the thick mist. As it was, 
he fell the only victim to his horrid scheme. 

The awe-stricken officers found the mangled 
bodies of man and charger at the bottom »f the 
cliff. The horse they stripped of its trappings; 
then the carcase was dragged to the adjacent 
rapid river and pushed into the water. It was 
never heard of again. 

Colonel Rowland’s corpse was borne to the 
nearest farmhouse, where the only procurable 
vehicle, a cart, was requisitioned, and the remains 
were conveyed to barracks. 

The maniac’s design to save Adjutant Treloar 
from the universal destruction—probably by 
reason of his affection for that gentleman’s little 
daughter—proved, providentially, to be the means 
of our escape. 

Shortly after we were ranged in the field, 
the rustic before alluded to approached Mr 
Treloar and warned him about the dangerous 
situation of the rock, on account of the mist. 
The alarmed adjutant at once divined the fiendish 
intention of the insane colonel; also why. he 
himself had been singled out for salvation. 
Then, accompanied by the trumpeter—who did 
not hear the colloquy with the rustic—he gal- 
loped after the regiment, and literally snatched 
it from the jaws of death by calling a halt 
just in the nick of time! 

That rustic never knew what service he had 
rendered to justify an anonymous gift of a hun- 
dred pounds—subseribed by the grateful officers 
—which enabled him to start a milkshop and live 
happily ever afterwards. 

At the coroner’s inquest on the body of Colonel 
Rowland, the evidence of the regimental surgeon 
was considered satisfactory. It was partially 
true; and was to the effect that jonas horse 
had come down with him, which had the result 
of breaking his neck. A verdict was returned 
accordingly. 

With military honours, the coffin was taken 
to Snowborough railway station, and then 
despatched by train to the residence of the 
dead officer’s brother. 

Next Gazette intimated that Major Anderson, 
a very popular officer, who had been on sick- 
leave during all the commotion, had obtained 
the colonelcy of the corps; also Captain Groves 
became major ; and Mr Treloar, captain. 

The reduced non-commissioned officers were 
reinstated; men under sentence got the re- 
mainder of their terms of punishment remitted, 
and matters regimental went on in a very satis- 
factory fashion. 

About the mysterious shot fired at Colonel 
Rowland? Well, Ringwood, who had managed 
to reach New York, admitted in a letter to 
a late comrade that he was the guilty party. 
The fellow considerately sent word to that effect, 
so that nobody else might be punished for the 


offence. 
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And Daisy Treloar? She grew up a fine girl, 
and married a captain in the royal navy. Her 
wedding presents, given by the officers of ours, 
especially those who were in the ranks on that 
awful morning, were superb and costly. All were 
fully cognisant of the fact that by reason of mad 
Colonel Rowland’s fondness for her, she was 
indirectly the means of her father being luckily 
enabled to call ‘Halt!’ just as we were rushing 
forward to certain death. 


A FIND OF OLD CHINA 


A periop of about one hundred and fifty years 
has now elapsed since the Swedish barque te 
in full sail for Europe, encountered a heavy gale 
when nearing the coast of Sweden, struck upon 
a dangerous rock, foundered, and became a total 
wreck. She was the property of an association 
of merchants of Gothenburg, and was returning 
from China laden with a cargo of silk, silver, tea, 
and a great quantity of valuable articles of 
Chinese manufacture, including upwards of thirty 
thousand blue-and-white china bowls of different 
shapes and sizes. 

About twenty-five years ago a diver named 
Bourn made an attempt to raise the cargo, but 
only succeeded in bringing to the surface a small 
quantity of china, most of which was broken 
when blasting portions of the wrecked ship in 
order to get access to the silver and more valu- 
able articles. Some of these were eventually 
recovered ; but tlcir value was not nearly sutii- 
cient to defray the enormous expenses of the 
undertaking, which was therefore abruptly aban- 
doned. 

Ten years after this the idea was conceived 
by an English merchant of raising by means 
of divers the greater part of these bowls, and 
disposing of them to dealers in curiosities, con- 
noisseurs, and collectors of old china. He suc- 
ceeded in floating a company, secured the neces- 
sary diving apparatus, and the work was com- 
menced and carried on with great care and in 
a very enterprising spirit, the result exceeding 
all expectations. During the first few weeks, 
however, the divers found nothing but pieces of 
broken china, and were unable to bring to the 
surface any articles of value. The top deck of the 
vessel had been blown right off by the blasting 
operations of previous divers, and the second 
deck had fallen in, causing considerable damage 
to the pottery ware. The divers were compelled 
to dig seven or eight feet into the clay to enable 
them to reach some portions of the cargo, and 
their task was rendered still more difficult 
owing to the splinters of broken pottery, which 
frequently cut their hands, although they were 
provided with suitable gloves for the work. 
At last their arduous efforts were rewarded with 
success, and many thousands of unbroken china 
articles were brought to the surface, consisting 
principally of plates, teacups, and bowls of 
various designs and qualities. A small quantity 
of silver-plate was also discovered, which was 
evidently intended for the royal family of 
Sweden, as it was embellished with the monogram 
of Frederick I. A great number of the teacups 
were particularly fine and elegantly shaped, being 
almost equal to glass in transparency. 

It had, no doubt, been intended to smuggle in 


a portion of the pottery and silver ware, as the 
divers found that many hundreds of these articles 
were carefully hidden away in the hold of the 
vessel. There is even a tradition in the neigh- 
bourhood that the Géteborg was purposely run 
aground by the officers and crew; and it is 
believed that many valuables were removed 
from the md soon after she struck upon the 
rock, The bulk of the cargo was, however, 
ultimately brought to England, and the market 
literally flooded with these blue-and-white bowls. 

It was at this time that the rage for old 
and oriental china was at its height. Con- 
siderable excitement was created by the strange 
discovery of these thousands of curious bowls ; 
and the interest attaching to the fact of their 
having remained for so many years beneath the 
sea, together with the dangers and difficulties 
which attended their recovery, caused them at 
first to realise high prices as curiosities. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the promoters of the 
scheme, the craze, which was then at its zenith, 
commenced to decline rapidly, and the financial 
result of the enterprise proved so disastrous that 
the company was thrown into liquidation. 

The bowls, a large quantity of which still 
remain in the possession of curiosity dealers and 
collectors, can now be purchased at a merely 
nominal price, many of them with the shells 
and seaweed still adhering. A lot of valuable 
oak-planks were also recovered, which were not 
at all damaged by the water, and these have 
since been sold at high prices to connoisseurs 
and manufactured into art furniture. 

Such is the brief hitory of a great enterprise, 
in which many men risked their lives and thou- 
sands of pounds were expended. The record of 
the cargo can be found in the ship’s papers, which 
are preserved in the Museum of Gothenburg. 
The rock on which the barque was wrecked has 
since been named ‘ Gétesborgsgrundet,’ and a full 
account of the recovery of the cargo was pub- 
lished in the Swedish newspaper Géteborgs Posten 
of the year 1875. Though the thrilling details of 
the occurrence were then the subject of con- 
siderable interest and excitement, they have long 
since sunk into complete oblivion, 


A ZETLAND WINTER. 


Now frowns the sun-god on the Northland dark, 
And turns away the brightness of his face 
From hill, and shore, and sea a dreary space, 

And stills the gladsome singing of the lark. 

Now lies the Northland all, snow-sheeted, stark, 
And steel-cold skies are ever steeped in Night, 
Save where the moon-elves dance in silver light, 

And gleaming stars the rapt eye’s limit mark. 

Hence comes it that the fiery Northland heart 
Is touched with Sorrow, and the tale of doom, 
And sings the Winter’s deep encircling gloom, 

In living words, whence soul-fires glowing, dart ; 

That mighty thoughts, like wild Auroras, sweep, 

And fling their splendours o'er the Northern Deep. 

J. J. Hanpaxe Burgess. 
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